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Pamela Hansford Johnson, the author of this appreciation of I. 
Compton-Bumctt, was bom in London in 1912, and from 1930-4 
worked in the London office of the Central Hanover Bank of New 
York. Upon the publication of her first novel, This Bed Thy Centre, 
in 1935, she became a professional writer. Among her best-known 
novels are the trilogy, Too Dear For My Possessing (1940), An Avenue 
of Stone (1947), and A Summer to Decide (1948): also The Philistines 
(1949). Her play Corinth House, first produced in 1948, has been 
broadcast and televised. She has reviewed novels from 1936 to the 
present time, in the Liverpool Post, John 0 London s Weekly, the 
Sunday Chronicle, the Daily Telegraph, and for the B.B.C. Among 
her critical works are a study of Thomas Wolfe (1947)* various 
articles on Proust, about whom she is now writing a full-length 

critical treatise. 

Miss Compton-Bumett, the classicism of whose work is often 
remarked, was educated at the Royal Holloway College, where 
she made a special study of Greek. A list of her novels is appended 
to this essay, which also includes a most interesting assessment of 
how, over the years, the critics have reacted towards her. 
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Writing, when properly managed (as you may be sure I think 
mine is) is but a different name for conversation. 


TRISTRAM SHANDY 
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HOME TRUTHS - y 

# * ' . . N, 

W hen Pastors and Masters appeared in 1925 one or 
two critics admired; the others, for the most part, 
could not understand how such stuff came to be 
written. To adopt an attitude of superiority towards these 
others would be the absurdity of wisdom after the event. 
The marvel is not in the critics who failed to appreciate I. 
Compton-Bumett from the word Go, but in the almost 
superhuman perspicacity of the critics who did not fail. 

This was the age of Mrs. Mcyrick the night-club queen, 
Tallulah Bankhead, Vile Bodies ; of The Waste Land , 
Aldous Huxley, Lawrence, and Joyce ; of Russian boots, 
botde parties, pogo-sticks, and the epicene silhouette. It 
was the hopeful year of the first Labour Ministry, the return 
to the Gold Standard, die Locarno Conference. It saw the 
publication of Mrs. Dalloway, Wells’s Christina Alberta's 
Father and Huxley’s These Barren Leaves. Into diis year, 
into this world, and unrelated in any way to its realities, 
fantasies, hopes, and fears, came this small, quiet, blistering 
book, entirely without pictures—at that time the novelist 
did not bother in the slightest widi visual presentation—but 
almost solid with conversations. The action (dated by the 
mention of female suffrage) took place later than in the sub¬ 
sequent novels, though the atmosphere of Pastors and Masters 
in no way differs from that of its successors. The action of 
the other books took place, presumably, somewhere be¬ 
tween 1890 and 1910 : as good a background as any for the 
chill and incisive pronouncement of permanent truths which, 
in the hush of diese dream parlours and umbrageous kit¬ 
chens, these wintry schoolrooms, were more jolting to the 

mind dian a flood of bad language let loose in comparable 
circumstances. r 

The peculiar charm of Miss Compton-Bumett’s novels, 
the charm that has won her not merely admirers but addicts* 
hes in her speaking of home-truths. She achieves this by a 
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certain fixed method. One character propounds some 
ordinary, homely hypocrisy, the kind of phrase from which 
mankind for centuries has had his comfort and his peace of 
mind. Immediately another character shows it up for the 
fraud it is, and does it in so plain and so frightful a fashion 
that one feels the sky is far more likely to fall upon the truth- 
teller than upon the hypocrite. In these books there is al¬ 
ways someone to he and someone to tell the truth , the 
power of hght and the power of darkness speaking anti- 
phonally, with a dispassionate mutual understanding. 

Horace Lamb, 1 a tyrannical parent, is investigating some 
petty misdeed committed by one of his sons, either Jasper, 
aged twelve, or Avery, aged seven. Marcus, who is eleven, 

intervenes. 


4 Why are you here, Marcus ? ’ said Horace with a note of 

accusation. . , 

4 1 haven’t done anything ’, said Marcus, answering the tone. 

4 1 came to say that there is no need for Jasper to come. He has 

nothing to do with this. 

4 You wish Avery to face the brunt of it alone ? 

4 It is nothing to do with anyone but him ’, said Marcus, wi 
a note of patience under provocation. You need not e 
the brunt any worse than you like. You know how sma 


is. 


You need nol make the brunt any worse than you like. This 
is a shockingly clear indictment of common sense from the 
child to the parent, the servant to the master, the criminal to 
the judge, hi their places, for ever, Miss Compton- 
Burnett sets the servants and the masters ; and the c 
of the masters, who are the servants of the masters even as 
butler, cook, and housemaid are their servants also Excep 
that the children are unpaid. Her children have the awtal 
truth of angels, the awful crystalline gaze that stares eag^ 
like at the sun ; it is their truth that protects t , 
armour delicate as eggshell and perdurable as quart*. Thy 
are always the conquerors, and this conception of them Ulus 


1 Manservant and Maidservant. 
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trates Miss Compton-Bumett’s single optimistic streak, her 
belief in a sole aspect only of the triumph of light. They 
are terrible starers, these children of hers, by their deadly 
wisdom demolishing their elders into the dust of shame and 
foolishness far more surely than Old Martin demolished 
Pecksniff by a third-act denunciation and a bang with a 
walking-stick. 

A mother, out of vulgar curiosity and the desire for 
dominance, has opened a letter written by her husband and 
addressed to their child Isabel. 2 

‘ There is nothing in the letter ’, said his mother, putting it 
down. ‘ Isabel can have it when someone goes upstairs. 

‘ You might put it in a fresh envelope ’, said Graham. 

‘ I am not ashamed of anything I do said Eleanor, raising 
her brows. ‘ I should not dream of hiding it. I have opened 
Isabel’s letter, and she may know I have done so.' 

‘ I am sorry for that said Daniel. 

‘ I never know why revealing baseness makes it better said 
Graham. 

Graham is twenty-one, Daniel twenty-two : not children 
in years, but still dominated as children in this household of 
oppressive affection and courteous tyranny. 

Isabel, who is fifteen, is given her letter. She asks her 
mother who has opened it. 

‘ Now, who has the right to do that ? ’ said Eleanor, stroking 
her hair. ‘ No one touched it, who had no business with it. I 
should not have allowed that.’ 

The girl looks at a letter addressed to her mother. 

4 You have not let anyone see that.* 

Well, naturally not, my dear. Father would not have 
liked it. 

] Would he have wished you to see mine ? ’ 

‘ Think for a moment and tell me.’ 

‘ It is a pity you do such second-rate things ’, said Isabel, in a 
slow voice. It is a mean way of using power.’ 

‘ What other second-rate thing have you known me do » ’ 

isolated’ 0 n0t ^ tem> ' And thcse th “8 s " e never 
2 Parents and Children. 
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Isabel’s powers of penetration are blood-curdling. Not 
only does she select the one phrase that can strip Eleanor 
bare— second-rate —but she is quick to pounce upon the ad¬ 
mission that it is a just one. Because she knows her mother’s 
awareness of guilt she has her at her mercy and is capable of 
temporary destruction. The destruction is only temporary: 
the mere fact of Eleanor’s motherhood and the complete 
financial dependence of the young daughter is enough to 
ensure that Eleanor will always win in the long run. But 
meanwhile her children can give her a run for her money. 

Do young people, like Daniel and Graham, adolescents 
like Isabel, children like Marcus, really speak in this measured 
and extraordinary fashion ? Of course they do not. Miss 
Compton-Bumett’s almost incessant dialogue has very 
little relation indeed to human speech ; it is the speech of 
the secret understanding in all its rightness and ail its crudity. 
Occasionally the Parents (or masters) speak in the convention 
of ordinary converse : the Children (or servants) speak only 
with their minds. What seems to be the recorded speech o 
the lips is really only the recording of that swift comprehen¬ 
sion which can hardly find utterance in conscious thought. 
This is why Miss Compton-Burnett’s writing appears so 
strange to the reader who comes upon it without warning, a 
gentle tea-cosy madness, a coil of vipers in a sewing-basket. 

Yet readers who come to know her fascination will dis¬ 
cern one startling fact ; that this piercingly wise, discreet, 
mannered Victoriana conceals abysses of the human per¬ 
sonality. There are monsters in her books, men and women 
a hundred times worse than the Murdstoncs, because they 
are indestructible—and incombustible also ; they o not 
carry their own fire and brimstone about on their persons. 

It is important to realize that the novels of Miss Compton- 
Bumctt are terrible ; though she uses the comic technique 
she is not a writer of comedies, and the reader who ap¬ 
proaches her with Jane Austen in mind is either going to gc 
a violent shock or to enjoy her in a happy state of total in¬ 
comprehension. Her method is always a mask tor her 
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theme ; indeed, if some of her themes were set out in a nor¬ 
mal, unstylized manner, some of her books would find their 
way into the locked cages of sensitive librarians. Behind 
the veil of witty patter, question and response, the 
human horror stands up straight. If we do not always 
notice quite what a horror it is, this is because she allows her 
characters to beard her lions—even her worst monsters are 
always baited, always challenged. But in the end they 
devour the small and valiant prey, and no keeper ever comes 
in the last chapter to lock them up or shoot them down. In 
these books there is never a Fortinbras, never a Richmond, 
never a Malcolm. Evil is achieved, and the results of it are 
assimilated into the life from day-to-day, and the victims of 
it stand in the third and fourth generations. 


THE QUESTION OF JUSTICE 

The novels of Miss Compton-Bumett break the most 
rigid convention of all literature : that in some manner or 
other, however oblique, retribution must fall upon the un¬ 
just, even if it is merely a matter of contriving that he shall 

carry his own hell within him. She is the most amoral of 
living writers. 

The key novel, in this respect, is Elders and Betters which, 
like the others, is centred about a slight but sensational plot, 
the crisis of which is so embedded in the general dialogue that 
it passes almost unperceived. 

Anna Donne, aged thirty, squat, unprepossessing, a 
tyrant stiff with self-love, moves her father and brothers into 
a new home. Here they have neighbours who are cousins, 
a family whose life revolves about the doomed and de¬ 
manding Aunt Sukey. Sukey and her sister are both 
eautiful there is little to choose between them for that • 
but Sukey has a weak heart and may die at any moment! 

“ glV “ her ** ge and enables her, hi the mos t 

f n g rac cful fashion to rough-ride the entire house¬ 
hold. For years Sukey has lived on the edge of the grave. 
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and for every moment of these years Jessica, Thomas, and 
their children have been bullied into remembering the fact. 
They have been taking an intolerable strain for a very long 
time, and are no longer able to pay lip-service to Sukey s 

doom with the same spontaneity. 

Anna Donne, coming in at the finish (though Sukey s 
family have really ceased to believe in a finish) finds favour 
at once with the dramatically dying aunt, and exploits it for 
all she is worth. It is perhaps unfair to say that she exploits 
it; having no perception whatsoever, she regards as callous¬ 
ness the exhaustion of Jessica’s family, and genuinely believes 
in Aunt Sukey as a tragic figure patiently enduring neglect. 
Anna is, she herself admits, a new broom ; but that, she 
implies, is no reason for sweeping dirty. So long as she has 

the capacity to sweep clean she proposes to do so. 

Now Sukey, when annoyed with her own household, is 
in the habit of making and re-making her wills, threatening 
to cut the family off without a penny and then restoring it to 
favour. One day, in a temper, she makes a new wiU leaving 
every tiling to Anna. Shortly afterwards she realizes how 
unjust this is : so calling Anna to her, she explains what she 
has done and asks the young woman to destroy the will o 
which she is the chief beneficiary. Anna agrees. She goes 
away and quite calmly destroys the original will m which, as 
AuiU Sukey always in her lucid moments intended, every¬ 
thing is left to Jessica. That same day Sukey surprising y 

dies iust as she said she would. 

Anna, quite untouched by conscience, begins to plan how 

sheshali spend her money ; her plans are 

Jessica and her family, who have smelled i rat come to 

persuade her e.ther to give up her fortune “ “ S* ^ do 

S;. ^ 
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fashion, proceeds to convince the good, weak, conscientious, 
slightly idiotic Jessica that her children hate her and wish 
she were dead. Jessica goes off and commits suicide. 

At this point, by all the canons of human decency, divine 
retribution should fall upon Anna like a ton of bricks. She 
should be unmasked : she should be forced to disgorge her 
ill-gotten gains: she should even, perhaps, hang herself in 
the pantry. By all the canons of human decency, this is 
what should happen. Miss Compton-Bumett, however, is 
more concerned with the canons of human truth ; and 
nothing happens to Anna whatsoever. 

To object that the whole situation is absurd from be¬ 
ginning to end would be irrelevant. Miss Compton- 
Bumett uses her ‘ Victorian three-decker ’ plots simply as 
arbitrary framework upon which to build her histories of 
human motive and behaviour. 

The important fact is that she has an entirely revolutionary 
conception of denouement. Othello slays himself, Dmitri 
Karamazov goes to Siberia, Mr. Rochester is blinded, and 
Mr. Dombey reforms. Anna Donne enjoys Jessica’s money 
and marries Jessica’s son. This is the most severe shock 
launched at any reader by any novelist since the novel first 
took shape ; and at a first reading the effect is scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. Truth, in this case, is not only stranger than fiction 
but is less acceptable. In the Bible, which is full of simple 
truths, the wicked flourish like the green bay tree ; in life 
the wicked not infrequently die in great material comfort 

amid a host of admiring and affectionate friends and re¬ 
lations. 


It must be noted that, writing in a century which has seen 

the compassionate and objective exploration of personality 

in depth, and which has emphasized (not infrequently with 

rather mechanical results) the consolatory and guilt-allayine 

discoveries of Freud and his successors. Miss Compton- 

Bumett believes in pure wickedness. Indeed, she seems to 

believe in it more than in anything else. She has three kinds 
characters. ?oou. harl ar\A L- • _ 
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good and weak, sometimes bad and weak, but the weaklings 
are no more presented as complex beings than the monsters 
are presented as such, so we cannot regard them on their own 
as a class objectively studied. 


EMOTION AND INTELLECT 

In plot, Miss Compton-Bumett is invariably melo¬ 
dramatic ; it is surprising that none of her books has yet 
been adapted for the stage, and perhaps more surprising that 
none has been parodied until very' recent date. 1 Elder* an 
Betters features a forgery and an enforced suicide. Men and 
Wives has an attempted suicide and a poisoning. More 
Women Than Men has a murder achieved by the classic 
means of exposing a pneumonia patient to a draught. 
Brothers and Sisters and Darkness and Day arc variants on the 
theme of mccst. A House and its Head touches upon infanti¬ 
cide. All (with the possible exception of Brothers and Sisters) 
are melodramas exquisitely planned, singular y swift in 
action and those reviewers who have complained from tune 
to time that in these books ‘nothing ever happens must set 
a peculiarly high standard of physical action It is the 
method that gives the effect of leisure ; under the perpetual 
ripple of exact and malicious conversation, the history of 
personal lives runs fast to the certain catastrophe, and th 
invariably indecisive climax. This writer believes in final 
conflict; she does not believe that it can ever finally be 

tC$ In one book only she transcends the appeal to the intellect 
and deliberately works down to the spnngs ofcmotion. 

Ttiereare pasdges 4 K-J I'S 

move the reader to anger and compassion it is the n 
humane of her works, although it contains the most remark- 

ssasBsa 

i Literary Upshots. Riclurd Mallett. Cape (1950- 
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overt verbal violence to be found anywhere in the novels, 
except for Hetta’s outbreak in Daughters and Sons. She says 
to her harassed and bullied companion, Miss Griffin : 

‘ Don’t go dragging away from the table like that Either 
move about and get something done, or don’t pretend to do 
anything. Just posing as being a weary drudge will not get us 
anywhere.’ 

‘ Perhaps the things which have made me that, have got us 
somewhere ’, said Miss Griffin, in an even, oddly hopeless tone, 
with little idea that the words on her lips marked a turning- 
point in her life. 

‘ You need not answer like that. That is not going to begin, 
so you need not think it is. I do not expect to have my words 
taken up as if I were a woman on the common line. 1 am a 
very exceptional person and in a tragic position, and you will 
have to grasp it, or you are no good to me. And going off in 
that way . . . pretending not to hear, taking advantage of my 
helplessness ! That is a thing of such dreadful meanness that 
no one would speak to you if he knew it; no one would go 
near you ; you would be shunned and spat upon ! ’ 


Later, in another spasm of frenzy. Aunt Matty drives 
Miss Griffin out of the house, penniless, without even hat or 
coat, into a bitterly cold, snowy night. From this the 
wretched companion is rescued by Dudley, who has fled his 
own house in despair at the monstrous selfishness and greed 
of his brother. Dudley lends Miss Griffin his own coat. 
Aunt Matty, hearing of the incident, has some diabolical 
fun at the expense of the two brutally-cheated victims. 

. J 115 ^ 116 * Aunt Matty s fine-spirited and downright niece, 
inquires in what condition Dudley left the house. 


Mr.^ Dudley was sufficiendy equipped for the weather, 
ma am die buder replies. ‘ Miss Griffin was perceived to be 
wearing his coat when they were observed together ’ 

? . Then h ? ao longer in that happy state \ 
said Matty, going into laughter rather as if at Jellamy and his 

mterrapnon than at Dudjey’s plight. ‘ We can keep our 
anxiety to him. Miss Griffin no longer requires it. What 
about scattering some coats and hats about the road, for people 
who have fired forth without them ? It is really a fhnny sto^y. 
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Somebody from the large house and somebody from the small, 
running away into the weather without a word or a look be¬ 
hind ! Well, people must strike their own little attitudes; I 
suppose we none of us are above it; but I cannot imagine my¬ 
self choosing to posture quite like that. And if I had had to 
pick out two people to scamper off into the snow with one coat 
and hat between them, I should not have pitched on Dudley and 
Miss Griffin.’ Matty bent her head and seemed to try to con¬ 
trol her mirth. 4 It was a good thing that the coat belonged to 
Dudley, if they were to wear it in turn. He could not have got 

into hers.’ .. , 

No one joined in the laughter, and Matty wiped her eyes and 

continued it alone, and then stopped short and adjusted her 

skirt as if suddenly struck by something amiss. 

‘ I have heard better jokes ’, said Mark. The weather is icy 

cold, and one coat is not enough for two. 

‘ I wonder who was wearing the hat , said lus aunt m a hig 

voice which seemed to herald further laughter. 

This is the depth of baseness, yet enjoyable as Quilp s. 
Aunt Matty is subjectively a horror, objectively a delight 
The moment she appears on the scene the reader sharpens 
his ear so as not to miss the very first preposterous assault 

noon the conventional decencies of feeling. 

P And all this is in admirable contrast with the really m OTln g 
picture of the poor companion, and the brother robbed of 

£s pnde and lus pronused wife offering care and compa. 

sion to each other in the dark and freezing night. Dudley is. 
iLdecd the careful and lovely portrait of a man who, aU lus 

the idol ; quite another, and a finer, wr y 

lieve, but simply love. . r.- j 0 f sculp- 

wife. 
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4 We are all here, dear, * said Edgar, ‘ You are not alone.’ 

‘ Alone ? That would be an odd thing, when I have a 
husband and four children.’ 

‘ We are all here, Blanche, all with you.’ 

‘ Matty does not mind not having any children. Some 
women do not mind.’ 

Justine came closer and her mother saw her face. 

‘ Are you my beautiful daughter ? ’ she said, again in the 
rapid tone. ‘ The one I knew I should have ? Or the other 
one ? ’ 

* I am your Justine, Mother.’ 

1 Justine ! ’ said Blanche, and threw up her arms. ‘ Why 
should we want her different ? ’ 

‘ I am here, dear ’, said Edgar, bending over her, and saw that 
his wife was not there. 

For another minute they were as silent as she. 

This has a beauty and rightness that quietens comment. 

Apart from the Monsters, Miss Compton-Bumett’s 
people are neither good nor bad ; they are horribly human 
—that is, they exemplify the real horror of human frailty, 
which men and women shrink from when they perceive it 
in themselves. It is not in observing others that the writer 
discovers the depths of human goodness and corruption ; he 

can do that only through the remorseless study of his own 
mind and motive. 

Miss Compton-Bumett has one or two conspicuous 
affections, notably for boy children in adolescence (Aubrey, 
in A Family and a Fortune , is a touchingly attractive portrait) 
and for all persons condemned to be * useful * exclusively to 
others. This latter theme occurs again and again. It is 
voiced by companions, governesses, and harried elder 
daughters. Even Dudley voices it in his own fashion, with 
relation to his own problem : 

4 1 hope I do not make cosy comers wherever I go. I don’t 

want too many merely lovable qualities. They are better for 
other people than for oneself/ 

The writer constantly asserts the right of the personality to 

exist without primary duty to anything save itself; it is her 
nrst and most dominant assertion. 
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A few of her characters exist in their own right: Anna 
Donne, Aunt Matty, Dudley and Aubrey Gaveston, Horace 
Lamb and Harriet Haslam we remember as individuals. 
The others exist only through the content of the remarks 
they make and have no human outline. This weakness is 
due partly to her lack of visual presentation, and partly to a 
lack of interest in anything but the verbal sword-play, except 
upon those rare occasions when pity or contempt have 
deepened into more violent emotions. Sometimes, in a 
flash, we see a person move : we do not see the face, but we 
do see the characteristic behaviour of the body : 


Blanche entered with outstretched arms and stumbled 
slightly over nothing apparent, as she humed forward. 

The truth is that the pace of Miss Compton-Burnett s 
novels is singularly rapid ; there are enrichments for which, 
at this speed, she literally has no time. The action m her 
books is, for the most part, reported, as in the convention ot 
Greek drama ; but there is a prodigious amount ot it. 
Something has to be sacrificed ; and that something is too 
often the quality that makes a character visible to the mind s 
eye, or turns a roomful of fencing shadows mto a genre- 

^ifdXnwel werifmerely exercises for the intellect their 
worth would be infinitely less; but the more closely they 
are studied, the more humane (m a peculiar sense) t ey m 
appear They examine, in fact, the major emotions of the 
heart and the major experiences of life, but examine them m 
the restricted terms of drawing-room intercourse. Miss 
Compton-Bumett’s understanding of tyranny, rage, ru 
3 “^! obsessive g-i and the whole scope o: 
human wickedness is incomparably greater thanJan = Aus ' 

her emotional range is, in fact “X^T^m of 

day-by-day manifestations of human affection and generos- 
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ity. Miss Compton-Burnett has wit. She has a sense of 
the ridiculous. She has high spirits. She has no joy. 

One of the elements that give so odd a flavour to her work 
is that she is humane without being kindly. She is neither 
kindly nor unkindly ; even in A Family and a Fortune , 
where a degree of warmth does break in, she is usually con¬ 
tent to point to a condition of victimization without appear¬ 
ing to feel too strongly about it. Interference, one feels, is 
not her metier , even interference by the instinctive uprush of 
compassionate indignation. She does not appear to believe 
that there is much to be done about the human condition. 
The battle is to the strong ; the weak go to the wall. She is 
sorry for the weak, but has no great hope of any ameliora¬ 
tion of their driven and chivvied lot. She watches and she 
records ; sometimes in pity, more often in contempt, but 
never with much participatory feeling. 

Like Jane Austen, she cannot portray ordinary sensual 
love. Her married couples seem like brothers and sisters; 
it is impossible to imagine even endearments passing be¬ 
tween them, let alone imagine them in any sexual contact. 
Their children, one feels, must be parthenogenetic. A pro¬ 
posal and an acceptance is unlikely to end in an embrace ; it 
is a mere business agreement or, not infrequently (as in the 
engagement of Hetta to Chaucer, in Daughters and Sons) an 
agreement without perceptible motive. She understands 
&r better love that is out of the norm, such as Hetta’s furious 
and frustrated love for her brother John. 


CHARACTER AND CHARACTER-TYPE 

Now it is not uncommon to hear, even from Miss Comp- 
ton-Bumett s most unshakeable admirers, that they find it in 
retrospect almost impossible to distinguish between one of 
her books and another. They do not seem, however, to 
leel that this is m any way a destructive criticism. They 
accept it as an exception to the general rule of novel writing ; 
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as they accept many other exceptions to rules, when ap¬ 
praising her work. 

It is curious that this homogeneity of a dozen novels 
should be regarded as almost in the nature of a virtue, for 
though it arises partly from the nature of the writer s style, it 
arises more particularly from her inability to draw character 
in the round. She cannot, in a full sense, create character. 
What she does create, magnificently, is the character-type. 
Like Dickens (until his final phase) she makes her people 
symbolize various virtues and vices, and though they are 
strong and real within the limits of their respective symbols, 
they have little life outside them. They are not complex. 
Consider a few of these character-types and what they 


HORACE LAMB (Manservant and Maidservant). ^ Pomposity 
and selfishness. (Horace has a change of heart no less 
abrupt and incredible than Mr. Dombeys Nor¬ 
mally the people of Miss Compton-Bumett begin as 
they mean to go on, and show little, if any, psycho- 

MAmTslioN ^ w} and a Fortune). Resentment and 

ANNAOONM! (Elders and Betters). Greed and Ruthlessncss. 

HARRIET HASLAM (Men and Wives). Selfishness (in 

Tl^mayse^manTvIr-simplification : yet each character 

is basically^ study in the fullness, not of a human personality, 

Bmcth,. no., sufficient diVersi'O' of 

iO> nnclfott » tee.U which >«, 

each belongs. u 0 are or who act 

-eh . fc> 8 *». 

dialogue between governess and children. 
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Mildred hallam (.Darkness and Day) 

‘ Are you painting ? ’ she said, in a tone of pleasant interest. 

‘ Well, you can see we are ’, said Rose. 

4 Yes, I can. It was a useless question, wasn’t it ? ’ 

4 Yes, it was.’ 

4 But I am afraid painting is not lessons.’ 

4 Of course it is not, or we shouldn’t have been doing it 
before you came.’ 

4 Well, you don’t want to do it now I am here.’ 

4 We do want to ’, said Viola. 

4 1 mean that I cannot let you do it.’ 

4 You did not say what you meant.’ 

miss pilbeam (Parents and Children) 

4 You must not sit there, Honor. Come back to your place.' 

4 1 always do when I am being read to.’ 

4 Is reading teaching ? ’ said Gavin. 

4 Yes, when I am going to ask you questions. It is all part of 
our work.' 

4 But we shall be telling you ; not you us.’ 

4 1 hope that is how it will be.’ 

4 Is teaching work ? ’ said Honor. 


edith hallam (Daughters and Sons). (Miss Hallam is sug¬ 
gesting that Muriel, aged eleven, should write to her 
last governess). 

4 1 must see that you write to her.’ 

4 No, I don’t want to ’, said Muriel with shrillness. 

Well, well, what would be the good of writing to a stranger? 
Did you like learning with your sister ? ’ 

4 ‘ No, she was impatient, and she did not know anything.’ 

So you are a pupil who needs patience. I hope you made 

her difficult task as easy as you could.’ 


miss lacy (Elders and Betters) 

‘ I am that recognised product of my generation, an old- 
tashioned governess. 

| Do new-fashioned ones know more ?' 

Yes, they are people of very advanced education Of 

making many examinations there is no end and much study is a 
weariness to the flesh. 

Julius^ 7 arC y ° U a gOVemess ’ if you don>t much ? ' said 
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So far as the teaching methods are concerned, the psycho¬ 
logical approach, the method of gaining authority, the 
cadence of speech, each of these four governesses could be 
transferred out of one book into the other without anybody 
being the wiser. 

Again, let us take three pairs of children : Viola and Rose 
(Darkness and Day ) ; Honor and Gavin (Parents and Chil¬ 
dren) ; Julius and Dora ( Elders and Betters). 

Again, a transformation might easily take place, though 
the last pair, with their imaginary Chinese god, to whom 
they offer up the secrets and petitions of their hearts, behave 
with an originality of imagination which distinguishes them 
from the others. All six children, however, have these 
things in common : a prodigious verbal gift, precocity of 
repartee, heartlessness arising out of curiosity, and the desire 
to overcome parents, teachers, pastors, and masters. 

The ease with which the persons of the novels may be 
confused in the memory is a genuine flaw, a flaw which, 
above all, must make Miss Compton-Bumett always a 
writer for the ‘ few \ as only a few are able to make the con¬ 
centrated intellectual effort she demands from them through 

both her virtues and her faults. 

Probably there are, in all the works only about halt a 

dozen people who can be remembered easily without re- 
course to the text or without any special searching of the 
memory : Lady Haslam ( Men and Wives), Matilda Seaton 
(A Family and a Fortune), Anna Donne (Elders and Betters), 
Dudley and Aubrey Gaveston (A Family and a Fortune), 
Horace Lamb (Manservant and Maidservant), and Josephine 
Napier (More Women Than Men). It is. howewr. easy 
name a good many character-types: (i) The qweUV 
autocratic^governess J(2) The ruthless —^ £ 

crushcd , b X’ cWd P (5)°The selfless ‘ Father’s girl’, 

(S selfish and possessive family ^ 

7 The pathological Nagger (combined with Type 6 ), 

(8) The wise, gentle, and nagged adolescent. 
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We tend to remember the great novels of the past by the 
people in them : Miss Compton-Burnett’s novels will be 
remembered chiefly by the atmosphere created by the people in 
them —a quality powerful enough and entirely idiosyncratic, 
but having the germ of its own weakness within it. 

She is not often so good with her men as with her women, 
unless the men are playing tyrant-roles. Indeed, there is 
scarcely a single male portrait outside the tyrant’s gallery 
(Dudley Gaveston, of A Family and a Fortune , is a notable 
exception) which is memorable. Most of her males are 
eaten by their women. Her villainesses commit crimes of 
power ; her villains, for the most part, crimes of weakness. 
She has small knowledge of younger men, and what she 
does know, she appears to despise. Only the * grand old 
gentlemen * come within the scope of her errant admiration. 
The spider analogy might, indeed, be carried further ; her 
men are like insects in the process of being devoured who, 
seeing that the female has omitted a leg, obligingly turn 

around and present the remaining limb in order to make the 
meal easier. 

Yet the atmosphere of her monstrous world is indeed 
wonderful and terrifying. The light is opaque, die air 
enervating. The predominant colours, were we told about 
them, would be the dark, blood-brown of mahogany, the 
crimson of damask, the tallow-cream of faces shut away 
horn the day or nipped with cold, and the blacks, sienas, 
purples, drabs, and sad-greens of clothing high to the neck 
and low to the ankles. It is almost a subterranean world, 
with the figures of men and women and captive servants and 
children feeling their cautious way through the semi-dark¬ 
ness. Reading these novels is a work of the creative imagin¬ 
ation : the reader unprepared to add anything usually fhds 
nothing. 7 

There is something more to be said which, while it does 
not invalidate what has been written here concerning the 
homogeneous effect of the novels, should set it in truer pro- 

nnrt-rrm r 
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It is hard, admittedly, to distinguish in memory between 
book and book ; but only the superficial critic will claim 
that this is impossible. Miss Compton-Bumett is not a 
static writer ; she is applying herself, within her narrow 
framework, to a process of conscious aesthetic development. 
She has by no means been deaf to the more persistent of her 
critics, nor is she devoid of artistic humility to the extent of 
ignoring thoughtful adverse criticism when it is coupled 
with praise. It is curious that she should have this flexi¬ 
bility, for her main intention is rigid, and during the past six 
years she has received almost nothing but admiration. 

Yet she has deliberately tightened her plots, reduced 
extraneous matter, concentrated upon a fuller visual 
presentation (which, as we shall see in a moment, s e a 
deliberately restricted) and neatened her endings. The 
reader who perceives this development will be able to 
identify each of her novels more sharply by means ot it. 


THE NOVELS 

It will be useful at this point to give brief accounts, with 
commentary, of Miss Compton-Bumett’s novels in order ot 
their appearance. Elders and Betters and A Family and a 
Fortune are omitted from the analysis, as they have been dis¬ 
cussed at some length earlier in this essay. 


Dolores (1911) . , ,. , 

Miss Compton-Bumett expresses the wish that this early 
book should not be considered among her noveh as she re- 
gards it as juvenilia and outside the stream of her important 

W °t would, however, be a pity if this novel were not even¬ 
tually reprinted with a prefatory essay 5 for the relation 
which it bears to her later works is in about the same pr 
Portion as the relation of Les Plaisirset Us Jours to A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu. It is apart from the mainstream 
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of her work in two important respects. Firstly, whereas the 
later novels have a preponderance of dialogue and singularly 
little commentary and narrative, Dolores has a preponder¬ 
ance of commentary and narrative and singularly little 
dialogue. What dialogue there is, however, strikes sharply 
on the ear and with all the familiar surprise ; it is quite in¬ 
dividual, standing out as if it were printed in phosphorus 
from a text that bears the marks of derivation from other 
works of fiction. 

This leads us to the second point : that Dolores has several 
derivative sources—from Middlemarch (there is an echo of the 
Dorothea-Casaubon story), from Scenes from Clerical Life , 
and, more oddly, from The Professor, Villette , and even from 
Jane Eyre. At this time Miss Compton-Bumett was striving 
after visual effects ; and when she attained them, they had 
something in common with Charlotte Bronte’s emphatic 
chiaroscuro. With Pastors and Masters she deliberately re¬ 
duced visual effect almost to nothing ; but lately has begun 
to develop it once more. 

The most interesting point of comparison between 
Dolores and the succeeding novels is the reversal of theme. 
Dolores concerns a plain, intellectual young woman who 

immolates her whole life upon the altars of other people_ 

often, in a manner doing more credit to her staying-power 
than to her good sense. But the thesis is this : that to sacri¬ 
fice oneself for the good of others is beautiful and ennobling 
Fourteen years later, the thesis had altered—and this new 
thesis, either dominant or subsidiary in every novel Miss 
Compton-Bumett has written since, is as follows ■ that to 

sacrifice oneself for the good of others is splendid for others 
but homble for oneself. 


Though Dolores, like a good many first novels, is stamped 
with the influence of other books, to the student of Miss 
Compton-Bumett it is entirely fascinating, for her voice is 
m it, her wit glimmers sparse but bright where wit is least to 
be expected and her force, her chill and her curious authority 
are clamped like hydraulic pressure upon the whole of it. 
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Pastors and Masters (1925) 

This is significantly labelled ‘ A Study ’ ; there is no 
attempt to claim it as a novel, and the label is possibly a pre¬ 
caution against the book being judged by the ordinary 
classical standards. Indeed, it does not take the formal 
‘ novel shape * of the later works, but is a collection of con¬ 
versations arranged rather loosely about a plot which is slow 
to develop. It opens significantly with a monologue from 
one of Miss Compton-Bumett’s archetypes : the Psycho¬ 
pathic Nagger. Mr. Merry and his wife run a school; not 
a ‘ Dotheboys Hall \ for it is merely mean and dingy with¬ 
out being brutal, but the primary motive for running it is 
the collection of fees. The principal, who has no office be¬ 
yond the reading of prayers, is a Mr. Herrick who lives with 
his half-sister Emily. The latter is one of Miss Compton- 
Bumett’s man-women, hard as nails, stoical, witty, and 

monolithic. 


Emily Herrick was a tall, dark woman of fifty . • • with a face 
that somehow recalled an attractive idol’s, iron-grey hair 
wound in plaits about her head, and a quick, deep voice. 


Her first sentiment is one which is echoed again and again 
throughout the novels—‘ The sight of duty does make one 
shiver. The actual doing of it would kill one, I think. 

The book turns largely upon the attempt by Herrick and 
his friend Bumpus to steal the literary work of a dead 
friend, and is a penetrating study in a kind of bland and 
genial meanness. It is, like all the novels, composed ninety 
per cent of conversation : evil-doers are unmasked but un¬ 
punished : a breaking-point is hastily reinforced and stitched 
together by a social remark and life goes on, rather the worse 


{ ° T pZ C tors and Masters is far less balanced than the later works; 
the plot more perfunctory, the adornments top-heavy upon 
the basic theme. Miss Compton-Bumett a writer who for 
twenty-two years has steadily improved the construction o 

her novels, was merely groping for form m 1925. 
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Brothers and Sisters (1929) 

Arnold Bennett wrote of this book : 

I am not sure, but I think it is quite possible that a novel lying 
at the moment here will one day be the cause of research, envy, 
covetousness and other vices: Brothers and Sisters , by I. Comp- 
ton-Bumett. I have never heard of the author who, I am in¬ 
formed, is a woman. Though by no means easy to read, it 
seems to be an original work, strong, and incontestably true 
to life. I. Compton-Bumett may be a new star, low on the 
eastern horizon... but I do not propose at present to pontificate 
concerning her. I might guess wrong. 

This is an astonishing example of critical acumen and fore¬ 
sight, more particularly so as this novel, like Pastors and 
Masters , is ramshackle in form and loosely woven. It is the 
first of the novels to bear upon the incest theme, by which 
the writer is fascinated again and again. Andrew Stace does 
not tell his‘only daughter Sophia that his adopted son, 
Christian, is his real son ; and when they fall in love, forbids 
their marriage on pain of disinheritance. This is an 
elaborate but not a strong plot. Later on Miss Compton- 
Bumett paid great attention to the tightening and concen¬ 
trating of her plots, and her books became progressively 
easier to read. 

(It may be interesting to note at this point that 4 plot \ 
with her, is quite distinct from 4 story \ A 4 story * is the 
progression of events in a life, and the movement from one 
to the other ; a plot is a selection of events twisted by the 
writer into» a certain shape—which may, with luck, take the 
shape of life, but more often has the artificiality of form of 
the three-act play. David Copperfield , for instance, has a 
story but no plot. Crime and Punishment has a plot, and all 
Miss Compton-Bumett’s novels have plots in this sense.) 

Men and Wives (1931) 

This is the first of Miss Compton-Bumett’s novels to be 
tull in shape, balanced in all the elements of plot, and really 
sharp in its character-typing. Lady (Harriet) Haslam is a 
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selfish, hypochondriacal, obsessive mother. After an hys¬ 
terical, semi-bogus attempt at suicide, she goes into a mental 
home for a while. Released from her pressure (the theme 
of release from a family tyrant is stated again later in 
Daughters and Sons) her husband and her sons find a new 
lease of life : the personalities of the children begin to 
flower. In fact, when she reappears, her son Matthew 
finds die old order restored so intolerable that he murders 
her before she can entirely re-establish her grip upon him 
and wreck his hope of marriage to the flighty Camilla. 
Camilla, however, when she hears what he has done for 
her sake ’ turns him down. Matthew confesses his crime to 
his family, and is met by a dogged refusal to swallow the 
story. He is, they maintain, suffering from a delusion. So 
the uncredited GEdipus goes away and the Family, that in¬ 
vulnerable, indestructible unit, ruthless, wilfully-blind and 
tenacious as death, continues upon its appointed road. 

Lady Haslam is an admirable comic-monster ; from the 
moment of her first appearance she gets pleasureably upon 
the reader’s nerves. It is one of the nicest of vicarious 
pleasures ; it is delightful to feel that Harriet is the misfor¬ 
tune of other people, and not one’s own. 

Her husband greets her with an inquiry as to how she has 

slept. She replies at once, ‘ You know I do not sleep in 
these days, Godfrey. It is monotonous for you always to 
ask the question, and for me always to answer it. 

Like the dreadful great comics of Dickens (such as Quilp), 
Harriet’s behaviour is all on one note ; we see her only as 
she appears to others from one aspect , but never as she appears 
to herself, or as she might appear to the stranger unaffected 
by or unperceptive of, her atrocious selfisliness. It is only 
the’ adolescent boys in Miss Compton-Burnett s novels 

(Aubrey in A Family and a Fortune, Terence, in Elders and 
Betters) who display any real complexity of nature. 

More Women Than Men ( 1933 ) 

This book brings the first of her alarming men-women 
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into settled shape. By men-women, I simply mean women 
with pronounced male qualities of personality ; they are 
mesomorphic in physical structure, ruthless, tough-minded, 
and able to talk with men upon men’s terms. They have 
no coquetry and (whatever we are told about them) no 
sexual attraction. 

Josephine Napier is the head of a large girls’ school, a 
handsome autocrat who, one feels, would look well in top- 
boots as a lion tamer. She murders a girl, already sick with 
pneumonia, by exposing her to a draught; this girl is the 
wife of her nephew Gabriel, for whom Josephine has an 
obsessive passion. She has tried to prevent the marriage but 
failed, and murder seems to her the only way of restoring 
Gabriel to herself. 

Josephine is Miss Compton-Bumett’s typical demon 
triumphant, to be developed further in Anna Donne, of 
Elders and Betters. She may lie, cheat, murder, but in the 
end she is still in control of herself and of her world. At the 
end of More Women Than Men , she is asked by a fellow- 
teacher if the latter shall interview a new drawing-master 
who is waiting in the drawing-room. Josephine replies : 

‘ No, I must even do my own business. If I fail to keep my 
drawing-master, I must submit myself to the onus of getting a 
new one. I hope this one will not be frightened by my 
sombre figure. He can see, anyhow, that I ha\fe no husband to 
protect me : people are hardly prepared for the masculine ele¬ 
ment when they come to a girls’ school. Not that it is reason¬ 
able to object to it, when they are masculine themselves. Well 
I will go and do my best with this male aspirant to my post/ 

This is a sublime piece of hypocrisy, having a touch of 
that impudence which comes from a spirit riding high 
on the sense of crime successfully accomplished. When 
Josephine speaks of having no husband to protect her, the 
eftect is as grotesque as that of the female impersonator com¬ 
bining to the audience about ‘ the old man \ This is the 
arrogant pride of the person who puts on an obvious dis¬ 
guise and dares anyone to admit that he sees through it. 
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A House and its Head (1935) 

The Church Times wrote of this: 

It is as if one’s next door neighbour leaned over the garden 
wall, and remarked, in the same breath and chatty tone, that 
he had mown the lawn in the morning and thrust the wife’s 
head in the gas-oven after lunch. 


Probably there has never been so much said in so little 
about the atmospheric nature of Miss Compton-Bumett s 

novels. , 

This one concerns Duncan Edgeworth, a male monster , 

whose timid wife dies suddenly. He shocks his family by 
bringing home, almost at once, a young and beautiful bride. 
A son is bom, but it is not his : and is murdered by an 


escape of gas. * \ c. 

Miss Compton-Bumett’s monsters (especially male) otten 

exhibit the grandeur of meanness : they grow grand in the 
accretion and swelling of their petty vices. Duncan is a 
nobody except in his little vices, which, however, have be¬ 
come so powerful that they have turned him into a family 

Tamburlaine. 

This novel, Men and Wives , Daughters and Sons Man¬ 
servant and Maidservant , demonstrate most clearly the 
writer’s dominant theme : the misuse of power by one per¬ 


son over a family group. 


Daughters and Sons (i 937 ) 

This book contains two family Monsters : Sabine, the 
grandmother of eighty-four, and her daughter Hetta, 
deputy head of the house, who has a near-mccstuous passion 
for her brother John, a writer. Sabine, believing that Edith 
Hallam, the cool and independent governess, is.writingthe 
successful novels which are really thework of Johns 
daughter, France, urges John to marry Edith and keep 
money in the family. Hetta, feeling shouldered out of her 
Ice disappears suddenly, leaving behind a note suggesting 
Sc This shock has a serious effect upon the aged 
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Sabine : but Hetta’s plans for teaching everyone a lesson go 
astray. Upon her return she finds everyone getting on per¬ 
fectly well without her. (This is reminiscent of the return 
of Lady Haslam, in Men and Wives.) The story is brought 
to a complex and sensational conclusion with an adroit tail- 
twist. 

This is one of Miss Compton-Burnett’s most chilling and 
terrible books. Even the more agreeable characters are cold 
as death, and it is a relief to turn from these good and bad 
horrors to Sabine’s toadying companion, Alfred, and her 
backward, badgered granddaughter Muriel, who at least 
might be ordinary amiable persons given the chance to be so. 
Miss Compton-Burnett’s habit of marrying off her charac¬ 
ters in the most arbitrary fashion, apparently on a moment’s 
impulse, comes out sharply in this book when Hetta, having 
reached a supreme height of nastiness, receives an admiring 
offer of marriage from the toadlike family friend, Chaucer 
It is a relief to the reader to have her out of the way ; but 
the relief is gained at too heavy an artistic expense. 


Parents and Children (1941) 

This concerns chiefly the attempt of a man to steal his 
tnend s wife during that friend’s absence abroad, but is most 
remarkable for its studies of the children themselves 
They are, Lucia, twenty-four ; Daniel (mother’s favour- 

1 , r ^ am bu «). twenty-one; 

J -*&&&}* : 
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4 Well, so you are glad to be rid of your father said Fulbert. 

‘ No ’, said Venice, with the strong protest suggested. 

4 No ’, said Isabel, in a weaker tone and with the tears filling 
her eyes. She depended upon her father and dreaded the house 
without him. 

4 We shall write to each other, you and I \ said Fulbert, 
pressing Isabel’s arm. 4 Every week a letter will come for you, 
and nobody else shall read it.’ 

Isabel appeared as gratified as if this were a possible prospect, 
and her sister looked baffled by the comparative failure of her 
own more normal effort. 

(A letter, in fact, does arrive for Isabel: and as we have 
seen earlier in this essay, provokes the gentle savagery of the 
jealous mother who destroys its value in the girl’s eyes by 
insisting on reading it also.) 

Unlike the other books, Parents and Children is based less 
upon the pattern of plot than upon the intricate pattern of 
family responses. It is one of the most entertaining of Miss 
Compton-Bumett’s books and, because she always sees the 
fate of the child as a ‘ plight \ one of the most sympathetic. 
This book and the most recent, Darkness and Day, contain 
the most superb of her * governess and children scenes. 


Manservant and Maidservant (i 947 ) 

The narrative of this novel turns upon the relations of the 
scrimping, mean-souled, tyrannical Horace Lamb with his 
family and with his world below stairs. One episode is 
enough to shake the sensitive and percipient reader to the 
soul. Having bedevilled his children for years Horace 
suddenly reforms and becomes a generous kind, unde 
standing father. One day he speaks to two of his sons in the 
garden and then strolls off towards a bridge which they 
Low to be dangerous. Obviously they should shout out 
and warn him, but do they ? Not for a bttle| wUc. They 

consider the matter this way. Horace is “ ce ' 

suppose he slid back into his old nastiness ? WouJdn t it 
perhaps be a good thing if he did die (shriven, as it were) 
that there would be no chance of backsliding . 
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They give the warning, too late. Nothing happens to 
Horace—except his discovery that his two nice little boys 
were perfectly willing to see him killed. It is an appalling 
shock to this complacent man : under such a shock some 
families might crack—but not Miss Compton-Burnctt’s. 
The rather surprising reference in Daughters and Sons to ‘ a 
book about the origin of the family as it is based on prop¬ 
erty ’ seems to indicate that Miss Compton-Bumctt has un¬ 
derstood the theories of Engels and fancies they may not 
be so wide of the mark : but blood-tie or property tie, her 
family must always remain secure, come forgery, adultery, 
suicide, and murder. 

Manservant and Maidservant is among the lighter and more 
amiable of her books, and the breath of the Furies does not 
blow quite so hot upon the neck. It marks perhaps the 
peak of her achievement. Her two following novels, Two 
Worlds and Their Ways and Darkness and Day , have been 
more doubtful in construction and therefore, since the 
effect of her books depends slightly more upon construction 
than is generally realized, and slightly less upon wit and 
aphorism, are not so striking as much of her earlier work. 

Two Worlds and Their Ways (1949) 

This is full of her appalling fine things, the savage cuffs to 
the proud spirit, the whiplash to the face of hypocrisy ; yet 
it is not, as an entity, so good a novel as Elders and Betters 
Manservant and Maidservant , Men and Wives, A Family and a 
Fortune. The construction, usually so solid beneath the 
labyrinth of conversations, is shaky this time. The book 
could easily have ended two-thirds of the way through 
when the conflict between Home and School is resolved ; it 

was a mistake to introduce a complicated sub-plot about 
some missing ear-rings. 

Nevertheless the study of the quiet cruelties of school¬ 
girls and schoolboys, and the weakening of the two eovem- 
ess-trained children under alien conditions, is full of Miss 
Compton-Bumett s peculiar wonders. Her wit is sharp and 
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destructive as a black frost. One is almost ashamed to 
laugh at this merciless fun ; and yet, it is fun at the expense 
of die strong—the parent and the master—and in defence 
always of the weak—the servant and the child. 


Darkness and Day (1951) 

Though rather more solid and more melodramatic in 
dot than its predecessor (husband and wife believe their re- 
ationship is incestuous, but the fear is lifted at the expense of 
scandal for several others) this is not too successful a novel. 
It is too discursive : the story takes too long to develop : 
the wit is often a little forced, and the familiar note of 
authority and control does not enter until about half-way 
through, when the splendid ‘ governess and children ’ scene 
between Mildred Hailam, Rose, and Viola, restores it to life. 

From this point onwards the book becomes neater and 
more taut; the ending, though not really a surprise to the 
reader who has been giving every word his careful attention, 

has the effect of one. t t 

The most pronounced flaw in it is the servant scenes . 

Now Miss Compton-Bumett has hitherto worked within 
her own limits of realism. Her servants and cliildren have 
never, certainly, talked with the natural speech of their 
kind • but they have talked as they would think if they could 
find words for the thoughts tangled behind their motives In 
Darkness and Day the servants talk like nothing on earth- 
like nothing, even, on a Compton-Bumett earth. She has 
stepped outside her own limits, and the result is to suspend 
the very loyal and special disbelief which she has hitherto 

demanded and received from the reader. 

Ambrose is the butler, Mrs. Spruce the cook, Tabitha the 
under-housemaid, Alice the housemaid, and Bartle, aged 
seventeen, the footman. They are discussing ages. 

‘ Alice’s age has not been mentioned said Bartle, on a 


faintly jeering note. 

‘ Compulsion not being in vogue at my 


table said Mrs. 


Spruce. , , r • 

4 1 should guess her about forty-six 
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4 And is it of interest for you to hazard a conclusion ? ’ said 
Ambrose. 

4 Bartle, did we, or did we not, ask for your contribution ? ’ 
said Mrs. Spruce. 

‘ No, but I chose to give it \ said Bartle. 


‘ Choice being hardly in place, when nature and experience 
are otherwise adapted \ said Ambrose. 

This is not simply thinking aloud in character, given 
fluidity of expression : it is diinking right out of character. 

Darkness and Day shows a growing interest in visual 
presentation. Miss Compton-Bumett does attempt to 
develop her work by paying increasing attention to technical 
problems with which she has not hitherto concerned herself. 
We have seen how, from Pastors and Masters to Men and 
Wives , she worked on the strengthening of plot : in Two 
Worlds and Their Ways and Darkness and Day there are 
definite signs that she is trying to make her work more 
seeable. Her description of Mrs. Spruce, for instance, is 
worked out with more care and at greater length than al¬ 
most any description in earlier novels. 

Mrs. Spruce had a generous form, a full, florid face, blue, 
experienced eyes, a round, full chin that melted into a pillar-like 
neck, and a curved, red mouth whose movements drew and 
held the eye. Her voice had unusual resonance, her move¬ 
ments a satisfying smoothness, and her smile was sudden and 
complete. She looked like a girl of twenty who has lived 
another tliirty-nine years. But this is not what she was. 


THE WRITER’S THEORY 

It is inevitable that work of so peculiar a character should 

be in essence repetitive; yet there are, in these twelve 

novels, certain ideas that recur often enough to seem com- 
pulsive. 

The put-upon companion (who holds that to be useful is 
not mce for oneself but only for other people) is championed 
gain and again : the child made rude and wayward by 
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nagging, neglect, odious comparison, or any other form of 
parental misbehaviour, is another object of Miss Compton- 
Bumett’s compassion. To the adolescent boy, a man in 
sense and wisdom, with a man’s sweetness, who is humiliated 
simply because he has not the years and independence of a 
man, she is especially tender. One might guess, with no 
shred of supporting evidence, that Aubrey Gaveston, in A 
Family and a Fortune , is a portrait. 

There is, in her work, real feeling ; but it is expressed only 
in defence, and love is never allowed to flow out as a spon¬ 
taneous and unashamed emotion. The effect is odd and 
cold. Several of these novels are truly passionate in theme, 
but are written with a deliberate withdrawing of passion, 
as if passion were something disgraceful. 

It cannot be said that Miss Compton-Bumett does not 
pass judgements ; she passes them in every line she writes. 
She refuses, however, to mete out punishment. 

She has made an interesting pronouncement upon her own 
work. This is in a conversation with Miss Margaret Jour- 
dain, printed in the magazine Orion : 


My writing does not seem to me ‘ stylised . I do not feel 
that I have any real or organic knowledge oflife later than about 
1910—I should not write of later times with enough grasp or 
confidence ... I think that actual life supplies a writer with 
characters less than is thought.... As regards plots, I hnd real 
life no help at all. Real life seems to have no plots. And as 1 
think a plot desirable and almost necessary I have this extra 
grudge against life. But I do think there are signs that strange 
things happen, though they do not emerge. I believe it would 
go ill with many of us, if we were heed by a strong temptation, 
and I suspect that with some of us it docs go ill. 

Now this must rightly be taken as a purely personal pro¬ 
nouncement and not as a thesis for novel-writing in general. 
Actual life supplied Proust with all his characters: the con- 

ception of plot in the physical sense-exposition by acuon. 
crisis of action, denouement by action-was used by Dickens 
and Trollope but was not used by Proust or Tolstoi. Miss 
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Compton-Bumett’s defence of her own melodrama plots, 
excellently contrived as many of them are, rests on a false 
conception of necessity. 

Her idea of the buried and unpunished crime, however, is 
related to theme ; and there is no doubt that her themes, as 
opposed to her plots, are as strong and as compelling as any 
of the great themes of classic literature. They would, in¬ 
deed, bear some relation to the themes of Greek tragedy, if 
we could conceive Greek tragedy with the Furies impotent 
or non-existent. 


THE CRITICAL RECEPTION 


‘ People don t do such things ! ’ hedda gabler 


There can be no doubt that from the publication of 
Brothers and Sisters in 1929 to the present day. Miss Comp- 
ton-Bumett has been more widely and consistently praised 
than most writers of her time. Mr. Raymond Mortimer, 
who was the first to acclaim (in Vogue) the merit of Pastors 
and Masters , appears to have been almost a solitary voice : 
but with Brothers and Sisters the appreciative chorus began to 
swell steadily, with Arnold Bennett conducting it. The 
Times Literary Supplement called it a 4 remarkable book \ 
and spoke of ‘ masterpieces of conversational art ’. Hugh 
Walpole wrote : ‘ These conversations are among the most 
remarkable in English literature. They are like life and also 
they are not like life at all/ To V. Sackville-West the 
novel was a genuine work of art ’. The American press 
was as striking, and the whole critical atmosphere in which 
me book was surrounded began to take the colour of its 


There were of course, dissentient voices, and, more 
especially, puaded ones. The oddity of the style and treat¬ 
ment, the violent element in the plot, made a good many re^ 

alfllke rb °l gh ** be * was not at 

all like the life they knew; they could only have been 

astounded by the critic of the New York Churchman who 
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remarked, in a manner that must strike even Miss Compton- 
Bumett’s most warm admirers as excessive, ‘ Fearless realism 
stamps every page \ 

The New Statesman, after an analytical and cautiously 
respectful review, concluded, ‘ To read Brothers and Sisters 
is certainly a new experience, but not one we are anxious to 
repeat \ The most surprising adverse comment came from 
the New York Times : ‘. a field in which she is peculiarly 
inept—that of dramatic dialogue/ 

Men and Wives was received with the same mingling of 
enthusiasm, cautious respect and dispraise, in proportions of 
something like 5:3:2. The Times Literary Supplement 
thought it a better book than its forerunners, but continued 
to be reserved. The New Statesman also remained aloof; 
it was die first organ to state quite plainly, There is some¬ 
thing rather cruel, rather horrible in Miss Burnett s talent . 

There were, as yet, still reviewers who did not know, or 
had not guessed, the writer’s sex. The critical proportions 
of More Women Than Men were perhaps 6 : 1 : 3 - At this 
stage she did not inevitably, as she does now, head the re¬ 
viewer’s column. Opinion, however, was beginning to 
sharpen, and the camp of the cautious-respectful was be¬ 
ginning to overflow either into the camp of downright 
praise or downright dislike. The Spectator considered 
More Women Than Men her best book. Edwin Muir, in the 
Listener, called it a ‘ work of complete originality and un¬ 
usual artistic accomplishment ’. 

However, the camps of the Doubtfuls and Enemies were 

generally agreed about the uneasy and violent nature of her 
stories. ‘ If such a novel has to be written then Miss 
Burnett has discovered the least offensive way of writing it , 
said Humbert Wolfe tactfully in the Observer. The hostile 
critics were beginning to treat her with more confident 
roughness. ‘ Pompous falsity ... a pinnacle of unreality , 
said [John 0 Londons Weekly. The Liverpool Post critic 
wrote : ‘ A dumbfounded reviewer ... cannot, after^sever 
days pondering and re-reading, make up his nund wheth 
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this is indeed intended to be taken as a serious attempt at a 
novel, or whether it is meant to rival The Young Visiters. 
Either way, in his opinion, it fails/ 

A House and its Head brought the writer a press which, 
though the tone of admirers was rather more critical than 
before, was more interesting and more closely analytical. 
More and more critics were beginning to discover just what 
Miss Compton-Bumett was about, what was her real 
strength, and which were her real flaws. L. P. Hartley re¬ 
garded her with ‘ mingled admiration and despair He 
wrote of her characters—it is a wise comment—‘ And if by 
any chance irony fails, they search about for long words that 
will give an ironical effect, with the result that they fall into 
facetiousness \ William Plomer, in an interesting but still 
cautious article in the Spectator y put the general mood of her 
work felicitously : Miss I. Compton-Bumett again opens 
a family cupboard full of skeletons, with which she proceeds 
to play spillikins, a game that calls for a very delicate touch/ 
This mixture of praise with some strong objection con¬ 
tinued. By the time A Family and a Fortune was published 
in 1939 Miss Compton-Bumett had been accepted solidly by 
the; literary specialist Press, and no esoteric critic would have 
said a word against her. Meanwhile, the reviewer for a 
more popular audience was beginning to feel more at 
ease in taking an independent line. Both classes of reviews 
shaded off a litde, however, at the edges. In the Sunday 
Tme S Mr. Ralph Straus brought her to the head of the 

its The T T S f tU *ary Supplement, while making her 

oufd^r“ ? d 'TjT 8her with 8 reac res pect, pointed 
out that the elect had begun to become a little hysterical 

m their praise, and that she might well hope to lie saved 
from some of her admirers. F saved 

1 1 1 • < set the seal upon friendshio 

by headmg a long review, * Chateau Burnett 1930 > P 

in 7/f me u° her higheSt 311(1 most critical success 

the 947 ’ Wlth and Maidservant. This headed all 

^ review columns, and The Tines Literary Supping 
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devoted to it a full-page ‘ middle * article. The novel, under 
the title of Bullivant and the Lambs , had a great succes d'estime 
in America, and sold more widely in that country than any¬ 
one could have anticipated five years before. 

Since this time, there has seemed little for the admiring 
critic to say ; it has all been said before and will be said again 
unless Miss Compton-Bumett (which is highly improbable) 
decides suddenly to write an entirely different kind of novel. 

The homogeneity of her work produces, and must pro¬ 
duce, a certain homogeneity of criticism. It is hard to sec 
her work in perspective, for it has litde perspective of its 
own, and speculation of an intuitive nature concerning, for 
example, the reasons underlying some of her leitmotivs , can 
only be an impertinence from a contemporary. The im¬ 
pertinence of that kind of discovery which really lays a work 
open to the fight is the privilege of generations to come, as it 
has always been the privilege of the critic whose subject is at 
least half a century away. 

There is no doubt, however, that the analytical critic of 
Miss Compton-Bumett’s books may sharpen his wit 
successfully upon her own, and that he is striving the whole 
time towards the creative effort that expresses to the reader 
the total atmosphere and impact of the novels, illuminating 
them by the colour and fight which he, by his own imagina¬ 
tion, lays upon them. 

A SUMMING-UP 

The books of Miss Compton-Bumett show the reverse 
side of the Peter Pan medal: her characters are Mr. and 
Mrs. Darling gone sour, and a hounded Wendy given over 
to home-truths. All her characters are ‘ nice ’ people, die 
respectable of the earth, the upholders of the caste and 
economic systems. They are nothing much to look at; 
they move anonymously to this day along the Cromwell 
Road, watch the ducks on the Round Pond, buy tickets or 
Hiawatha at the Albert Hall. They are not criticized as a 
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class or as an institution, save for the inference that the Ser¬ 
vants (or children) are generally ‘ nicer ’ and more truthful 
people than the Masters (or parents) ; simply, they are sub¬ 
jected to a vivisection that lays the heart bare in all its in¬ 
tricate and obscure machinery. The lies of the tongue are 
denounced by the truth of the heart, the lies of one man’s 
heart are shamed by the truth of another man’s tongue. 

The truth is everything, no matter how much it may hurt or 
shock. 

The child, as Miss Compton-Bumett recognizes, may 

have learned to discipline his speech ; he has not yet learned 

to discipline his thought. He may lie to others, but never to 
himself. 

We may remember, in Parents and Children , how the two 

little boys of Horace Lamb were willing to let him go to his 

death just in case his reformation should break down, and 

he should become once more as great a horror as he used to 
be. 

The situation is full of dreadful truth. The memories of 
children are long, and the child is seldom deceived by die 
sudden change of heart. He may love the new man ; but 
he wdl not forget or forgive the old. To Jasper and Marcus 
Aeir father is not a real man at all. He is simply a past and 

mother ^ "“^P™ 55 t0 ***&» and to their 

Jasper. 5 ””" 1 0th<:r might come back “id 

If they did, we could not bear it. And Mother could not 

*;? lther - k woul d be better for bim to die, if it was the 
only thing to prevent that.’ 

now/" 11115 S0Ul W0Uld b ' “k ’’ “* d J“P er - ‘ He is so good 
hav^ n ° t l th L e Wly Me boys •*. even litde boys who 

thinb Tk • V ho Y evcr ’ 11 “ ver y much the way they 
think. There is no book of Miss r.nm 
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has not its violent shock, as trim and tidy as a hand-grenade, 
and as destructive potentially. 

The dazzle of her books, the cruel, incisive wit, usually 
prevents these shocks from being fully felt at a first, or even 
at a second, reading. They are as strewn with epigram as a 
lawn with daisies, or a fakir’s couch with nails. They have 
an extraordinarily good effect upon the literary critic, be¬ 
cause they enforce his entire attention. It is absolutely 
essential to read every line of a Compton-Bumett novel, 
because to miss a single one turns the whole book to gibber¬ 
ish. Each sentence is extraordinarily dependent upon the 
other ; the last few words of every book are the direct 
descendants of the first. 


Writing of a dying age (it dies hard), she stands apart 
from the mainstream of English fiction. She is not an easy 
writer nor a consoling one. Her work is an arras of em¬ 
broidered concealments beneath which the cat s sharp claws 
flash out and are withdrawn, behind which the bitter 
quarrels of the soul are conducted tiffishly , as if cruelty and 
revenge and desire, the very heart itself, were all trivial com¬ 
pared with the great going clock of society, ticking on im¬ 
placably for ever behind the clotted veilings. She is not 
to be mildly liked or disliked. She is a writer to be left 
alone, or else to be made into an addiction. Her addicts do 
not, one imagines, come together in groups to admire her 
work. It would be possible, of course, to spend an evening 
remembering what Horace said and how Marcus answered, 
how Honor and Gavin dealt with their new governess, who 
made the remark that being useful was not mce, except for 
other people : but the home-truths by which Miss Comp- 
ton-Bumett’s addicts are made and retained are not proper 
topics for public discussion. They are embarrassing ; they 
would dry up the founts of ordinary consoling, hypo¬ 
critical human intercourse and make people pick their words 
so dry that friendships would wither away and no desire en- 
duresave to find the clock-hand at that hour which makes 
the good-nights possible. 
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The truth is that she is a denouncer : she steadily de¬ 
nounces her fellows. And it is because of this that she is 
either passionately admired or as passionately disliked. It 
is even possible that those who enjoy her share the same 
emotional impulse as those who thoroughly enjoy a good 
denunciatory sermon by a hell-fire parson. She humbles 
the reader in his own eyes by reminding him of his spiritual 
chicanery ; and if he likes being reminded, then he is hers 
for ever. 

She is a writer impossible to classify, a writer who, rooted 
in another time, has made a considerable impact upon her 
own. To refer to anyone so essentially uncontemporaneous 
as a great contemporary novelist seems to beg the question ; 
she is contemporary with ourselves only because she happens 
to be writing while we exist, herself insulated entirely from 
any world save die one inside her own head. Sir Walter 
Scott, as an historical novelist, had a better claim to con¬ 
temporaneousness in this sense ; he was so much a man of 
his age that he carried the eighteenth century with him into 
the sixteenth, or twelfth, or wherever his pen led him ; for 
better or worse, it was as much a part of him as his own’ arm 
or leg. Miss Compton-Bumett’s great strength lies in the 
tact that we cannot place her ; and so also does her weak¬ 
ness She is strong in her own time. It may be harder for 

the future to deal with her. 
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